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INTRODUCTION 


The  following  suggestions  and  directions  have  been  compiled  from  various 
sources  to  aid  students  who  are  writing  themes  and  theses  or  preparing 
manuscript  for  the  Philippine  Agriculturist  or  other  journals.  Quotation 
marks  have  been  omitted  and  the  material  has  been  rearranged.  The  directions 
for  citations,  tables,  etc.,  have  been  adapted  from  the  best  scientific 
publications. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  all  papers  written  by  students  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture  will  be  along  scientific  lines.1  The  first  directions  given  are 
for  the  preparation  of  a  thesis,  as  that  is  the  most  difficult  to  write.  In 
general,  these  directions  will  apply,  also,  in  preparing  a  manuscript  of  a  more 
popular  nature.  There  Is  little  difference  in  the  process. 

Students  studying  English  II  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  will  follow 
these  directions  when  writing  themes,  and  in  so  far  as  they  apply  when  writing 
their  short  weekly  theme  exercises. 

FIRST  STEPS 

1.  Check  all  calculations,  and  put  all  experimental  data  in  the  form  of 
tables.  Perform  all  calculations  twice,  preferably  on  different  days.  Notes 
on  observational  and  descriptive  work  should  be  arranged  and  classified. 

2.  Plot  graphs  of  these  data  wherever  possible.  In  most  experimen¬ 
tation,  graphical  methods  furnish  the  best  means  of  bringing  out  relations 
between  data;  graphs  should  be  prepared  to  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  data, 
even  though  the  graphs  are  not  to  be  published. 

3.  Examine  the  tables,  graphs,  and  classified  notes  for  conclusions  and 
relations.  Make  written  notes  of  any  such  apparent  conclusions.  Es¬ 
timate  the  probable  accuracy  of  your  Results  by  considering  the  sources  of 
error.  Conclusions  from  your  results  must  be  based  upon  a  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  accuracy.  If  you  have  sufficient  data,  calculate  the 
probable  error  of  each  of  your  means.2 

4.  Refer  again  to  your  data  to  see  whether  these  tentative  conclusions 
are  actually  justified.  Discover  in  which  cases  these  conclusions  apply  and  in 
which  they  do  not.  Modify  the  statement  of  your  conclusions  accordingly. 

5.  Examine  the  data  for  exceptions,  discrepancies,  anomalies.  Record 
the  exceptions.  Check  your  figures  for  these  exceptions.  Some  of  the  most 
important  scientific  discoveries  have  been  made  from  apparent  exceptions  and 
abnormalities  in  data. 

6.  Formulate  probable  explanations  for  the  exceptions. 

7.  Study  your  conclusions  again  to  see  how  the  exceptions  modify  the 
conclusions. 


1  This  assumption  holds  true  in  other  branches  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines: 
College  of  Veterinary  Science,  Forest  School,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  College  of 
Engineering,  School  of  Pharmacy,  School  of  Dentistry.  And  it  applies,  in  part,  to  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.  It  is  hoped  that  these  directions  may  be  of  service  to  students 
in  all  of  these  branches. 

2  See:  King,  W.  I.,  The  elements  of  statistical  method.  250  pp.  New  York,  1915. 

“Student”,  The  probable  error  of  a  mean.  Biometrika  6:1.  1908. 
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Briefly  stated,  this  part  of  your  work  is  to  collect  facts,  understand 
facts,  and  coordinate,  arrange,  and  systematize  facts. 

Record  on  paper  any  ideas  that  occur  to  you ;  paper  is  cheap  and 
you  may  forget.  Do  not  crowd  your  notes;  paper  is  cheaper  than  time. 


PUTTING  YOUR  IDEAS  ON  PAPER 

1.  Prepare  a  brief  outline  of  your  article.  This  outline  may  be  one  or 
two  pages  in  length. 

2.  Make  a  second,  enlarged  outline.  This  should  be  three  or  four  times 
as  long  as  the  first. 

3.  Prepare  a  third  outline  before  beginning  the  actual  writing.  In  this 
outline  each  topic  should  be  enlarged,  and  the  topics  should  be  shifted  to  the 
most  effective  order. 

4.  Begin  the  actual  writing. 

OUTLINE  SHOWING:  (1)  PRINCIPAL  DIVISIONS  OF  A  THESIS,  (2) 
MATERIAL  DISCUSSED  UNDER  EACH  DIVISION 


I. 


TITLE 


INTRODUCTION. 

1.  Nature  of  problem.  Bearing.  Importance. 

2.  Past  work.  Review  of  the  important  literature  on  the  subject. 

3.  Object  of  present  work. 

4.  Time  and  place  of  present  work. 


II.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS. 

1.  Description  of  the  equipment  and  materials  employed. 

2.  Explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  work  was  done. 

(Emphasize  the  features  which  are  new). 


III.  EXPERIMENTS  AND  RESULTS.3 

1.  Detailed  description  of  the  experiments. 

2.  Description  of  the  results. 

(If  possible  these  should  be  shown  in  tables  and  plotted  as 
graphs). 

IV.  DISCUSSION  OF  RESULTS.4 

1.  Main  principles,  causal  relations,  or  generalizations  that  are  shown 
by  the  results.  (Choose  one  or  several  main  points  which  you 
wish  to  prove.) 

2.  Evidence  (as  shown  by  the  data)  for  each  of  these  main  points. 
Develop  the  main  ideas  until  they  are  so  clear  that  they  may  be 

easily  understood  by  one  of  your  fellow  students — who,  you  may 
assume,  is  not  a  specialist  in  the  subject  on  which  you  are 
writing. 

Include  only  what  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the-  main 
ideas;  omit  no  important  matter  which  is  essential  (unity). 
Choose  an  orderly  arrangement  of  topics;  discuss  similar  points 
in  the  same  order;  arrange  topics  to  secure  greatest  clearness 
(sequence). 

In  discussing  a  topic,  lead  from  easy  to  difficult,  from  simple  to 
complex  ideas. 

3  The  Results  may  he  compared  to  “news’’  in  a  daily  paper. 

4  The  Discussion  of  Results  may  be  compared  to  an  editorial  in  a  daily  paper,  and 
contains  an  interpretation  of  data. 
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Illustrate  every  general  statement  with  particulars  and  details, 
with  familiar  examples,  concrete  illustrations,  or  specific  com¬ 
parisons. 

Define  all  technical  terms  which  the  reader,  otherwise,  will  not 
understand. 

Treat  more  fully  the  more  important  topics,  or  place  these  at  the 
first  or  the  last  (emphasis). 

3.  Exceptions  and  opposing  theories,  and  explanations  of  these. 

4.  Comparison  of  your  results  and  interpretations  with  those  of  other 
workers. 

V.  SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS. 

State  here  in  a  short  paragraph  or  in  several  propositions  (a)  the  con¬ 
clusions  that  are  new  and  that  add  to  science,  and  (b)  the  principles 
that  may  be  applied  to  practical  agriculture. 

VI.  ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 

VII.  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

VIII.  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Directions  for  making  an  outline  may  be  succinctly  stated  as  follows : 

1.  For  “introduction”  ask  yourself  how  you  came  to  do  the  work. 

2.  For  “methods,”  what  methods  and  materials  you  employed  in  doing  it. 

3.  For  “results,”  what  you  have  done. 

4.  For  “discussion,”  what  the  effects  of  your  work  are. 

OUTLINES  FOR  OTHER  COMPOSITIONS 

1.  An  outline  for  an  article  of  a  more  popular  nature  than  a  thesis 
would  of  necessity  be  much  more  flexible.  But  the  same  line  of  development 
should  be  followed. 

2.  The  introduction  would  usually  be  briefer  than  that  of  a  thesis.  It 
is,  however,  a  very  important  part  of  an  article.  The  word  means  “act  of 
leading  into”;  hence,  the  statements  in  the  introduction  should  lead  the  reader 
into  the  discussion,  or  body  of  the  article. 

3.  Instead  of  “materials  and  methods”  and  “experiments  and  results,” 
there  would  be  the  statement  of  the  question  to  be  discussed.  This  would 
be  divided  into  main  topics  and  sub-topics  as  the  writer  would  present  them 
in  his  discussion. 

4.  The  discussion  would  follow  the  suggestions  given  under  “IV”  in 
the  thesis  outline. 

5.  The  conclusion  would  not  be  so  formal  as  in  a  thesis.  The  conclusion 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  discussion  or  body  of  the  article. 

It  may  be: 

a.  A  summing  up  of  points. 

b.  Recommendations. 

c.  Combination  of  “a”  and  “b.” 

d.  General  statements  with  the  purpose  of  leaving  a  good  impression 
in  the  mind  of  reader. 

6.  Usually  there  is  no  formal  acknowledgment  or  bibliography  in  a 
popular  article.  These  are  given  in  the  body  of  manuscript  or  in  footnotes. 
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REVISION 

After  writing  the  first  draft  of  your  article,  begin  to  revise  it.  Revise 
nine  times  at  least,  having  one  object  in  mind  each  time. 

1.  If  the  article  be  long,  the  first  part  must  usually  be  rewritten  to 
conform  to  the  last  part.  See  that  you  do  not  contradict  yourself.  In  this 
first  revision  you  may  re-arrange  the  order  of  the  topics,  if  necessary. 

2.  Revise  a  second  time,  noting  structure  and  length  of  sentences.  Few 
sentences  should  have  more  than  thirty  words.  Twenty  words  is  a  better 
average.  Choose  simple  sentence  structures  that  require  simple  punctuation. 
Simple  sentences  lead  to  clearness. 

3.  Revise  a  third  time  with  special  attention  to  clearness ,  first  of  sen¬ 
tences,  and  second  of  paragraphs.  There  should  he  only  one  possible  meaning. 
There  is  always  a  best  word  or  phrase  to  express  an  idea.  Find  the  best. 

4.  Revise  again  to  cut  out  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  word,  or 
of  the  same  sentence  structure. 

5.  Revise  giving  especial  attention  to  connectives. 

6.  Revise  so  that  your  article  reads  smoothly  aloud. 

7.  Revise  with  the  object  of  correcting  punctuation. 

8.  Revise,  paying  especial  attention  to  consistency  in  (a)  the  use  of 
capitals,  (b)  the  use  of  italics,  and  (c)  the  styles  of  section  heads. 

9.  Read  through  carefully,  searching  for  inaccuracy  or  exaggeration  of 
statement. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  MANUSCRIPT 

1.  PREPARATION  OF  TYPEWRITTEN  COPY  FOR  THESES 

Copy  for  the  typist  should  be  clearly  written  in  ink.  Any  quality 
of  paper,  of  any  size,  may  be  used;  but  all  the  sheets  should  be  of  the  same 
size.  They  should  be  numbered,  at  the  bottom,  near  the  center.  The  most 
convenient  paper  to  handle  is  a  somewhat  stiff  one  20.5  by  27  centimeters 
(8  by  lO1/^  inches). 

Only  one  side  of  the  paper  should  be  used. 

Never  roll  manuscripts.  If  possible  keep  them  flat;  but  when  necessary 
they  may  be  folded. 

The  sheets  should  be  fastened  together  by  pins  or  clips,  which  can  be 
easily  removed. 

Copy  submitted  in  typewritten  form  must  be  triple-spaced  on  white  paper, 
20.5  by  33  centimeters  (8  x  13  inches).  Three  typewritten  copies  should  be 
made.  A  liberal  blank  space  (3  centimeters)  must  be  left  at  the  top  and 
on  the  left  margin  of  the  sheet.  The  pages  should  be  numbered  consecutively, 
in  the  lower  margin,  near  the  center. 

Each  student  thesis  presented  for  graduation  must  have  a  title  page. 
The  title  of  the  thesis  should  be  given  in  capitals  near  the  top  of  the  page. 
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The  author’s  name  should  be  placed  below  the  title.  At  the  center  of  the 
page  the  following  should  appear: 

THESIS  PRESENTED  FOR  GRADUATION  WITH  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  should  be  the  following: 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 
COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
LOS  BAnOS 
(Date) 

The  first  page  of  the  manuscript  should  follow  the  title  page.  The  title 
of  the  thesis  and  the  author’s  name  must  appear  again  on  the  first  page 
of  the  manuscript. 

The  following  form  should  be  used : 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  COCONUTS  : 


;  Thesis  presented  for  graduation  from  the  College  of  Agriculture,  No.. 
. ;  Experiment  Station  contribution,  No . 


By  MANUEL  ROXAS 

2.  PREPARATION  OF  TYPEWRITTEN  COPY  FOR  OTHER  COMPOSITIONS 

The  paper  for  both  handwritten  and  typewritten  copies  may  be  ordinary 
typewriter  paper.  The  lines  may  be  double-spaced.  The  number  of  copies 
will  depend  upon  the  use  to  which  the  article  will  be  put.  The  heading- 
should  be : 


TITLE 

Author’s  Name 

With  these  exceptions  all  the  directions  under  “i”  apply. 

3.  CORRECTIONS  AND  ALTERATIONS  IN  MANUSCRIPT 

When  the  manuscript  has  been  typewritten,  the  author  should  read  the 
typewritten  copy  for  errors.  He  should  check  all  tables,  figures,  names,  quo¬ 
tations,  and  citations  in  the  typewritten  copy  with  the  original  manuscript. 
Typists  make  mistakes;  the  responsibility  for  such  errors  rests  upon  the  au¬ 
thor.  The  editor  has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  figures,  quotations,  etc., 
in  the  typewritten  copy,  are  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  original  copy.  A 
convenient  method  of  checking  tables  is  to  have  another  person  slowly  read 
you  the  figures,  etc.,  from  the  typewritten  copy,  while  you  check  these  with 
the  original  copy. 

The  manuscript  will  usually  require  corrections,  insertion  of  new  or  ad¬ 
ditional  words  and  sentences,  or  even  of  several  lines  of  matter,  and  the 
transposition  of  matter  from  one  page  to  another.  A  manuscript  in  which 
there  are  no  alterations,  usually  indicates  a  careless  author.  If  these  changes 
be  made  correctly  and  neatly,  there  is  no  need  to  copy  the  pages.  Author’s 
corrections  should  be  made  in  ink. 
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A  few  words  to  be  inserted  should  be  written  above  the  line  and  the 
place  for  their  insertion  should  be  indicated  by  a  caret  (A)  placed  below 
the  line. 

Where  a  new  passage  of  several  lines  is  to  be  inserted  on  a  page  of 
manuscript,  the  insertion  should  be  made  in  the  following  way:  Write  the 
insertion  on  a  fresh  slip  of  paper  of  page  width.  Mark  this  “A,  insert  on 
page. ...”  and  draw  a  circle  around  the  passage.  On  the  margin  of  page. . . 
write  “insert  A”,  draw  a  circle  around  it,  and  from  the  circle  draw  a  line 
to  a  caret  (A)  at  the  place  where  the  insertion  is  to  be  made.  Attach  this 
slip  to  the  manuscript.  If  more  than  one  insert  occur  on  a  page  mark 
these  “Insert  A”,  “Insert  B”,  “Insert-  C”,  etc. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  better  to  use  the  following  methods: 

(a)  When  the  place  at  which  the  insertion  is  to  be  made  is  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  page,  the  matter  following  the  place  should  be  canceled;  and  the  passage 
to  be  inserted  should  be  written,  followed  by  the  canceled  matter,  on  a  fresh  page. 
The  fresh  page  should  be  numbered  with  an  intercalary  number  (e.  g.,  6A, — showing 
that  the  page  comes  between  page  6  and  page  7, — 3A,  1A,  etc.)  and  inserted  after 
the  page  on  which  the  canceled  matter  first  stood. 

(b)  When  the  place  at  which  the  insertion  is  to  be  made  is  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  page,  the  matter  preceding  that  place  should  be  canceled  where  it  stands  and 
should  be  copied,  followed  by  the  passage  to  be  inserted,  on  a  fresh  page.  This 
fresh  page  should  be  marked  with  an  intercalary  number  and  inserted  before  the 
page  calling  for  the  insertion. 

Words  written  in  one  place  which  are  to  be  transposed  to  another,  should 
be  canceled  and  inserted  in  the  proper  place  by  one  of  the  methods  just  given. 

Erasures  should  be  made  by  drawing  a  line  through  the  words  to  be  can¬ 
celed. 

When  a  word  within  a  paragraph  should  begin  a  new  paragraph,  the 
sign  should  be  placed  immediately  before  the  word.  A  paragraph  divi¬ 
sion  may  be  canceled  by  writing  “No  in  the  margin. 

4.  STYLE 

Special  care  should  be  used  to  designate  the  kind  of  type  to  be  used  in 
heads,  center  sub-heads,  paragraph  side-heads,  etc.  A  carefully  prepared 
outline  will  greatly  simplify  this  work.  Consistency  in  style  is  very  impor¬ 
tant;  within  certain  limits,  style  does  not  matter,  provided  only  that  consis¬ 
tency  of  treatment  is  followed.  One  form  should  be  adopted  and  adhered 
to  throughout. 

5.  KINDS  OF  TYPE  AND  INDICATION  OF  THESE  IN  THE  MANUSCRIPT 

a.  Roman. — Ordinary  type  is  called  roman.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
roman  type;  (a)  CAPITALS  (caps),  indicated  by  three  lines  under  the 
word  or  letter  to  be  capitalized  or  by  writing  Caps  in  the  margin;  (b)  small 
caps  (capital  letters  about  half  as  high  as  caps),  indicated  on  the  manuscript 
by  two  lines  under  the  letter  or  word  to  be  capitalized  or  by  writing  s.c.  in 
the  margin;  (c)  lower  case  (ordinary  uncapitalized  letters),  which  may  be 
indicated  by  writing  l.c.  in  the  margin.  Small  caps  are  often  used  as  center- 
heads.  To  indicate  the  reduction  of  a  capital  letter  to  a  lower  case  letter, 
draw  an  oblique  line  through  it  downward  from  right  to  left,  or  draw  a 
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circle  around  it  and  write  “1.  c.”  in  the  margin.  To  indicate  the  change 
of  a  lower  case  letter  to  a  capital  underscore  it  with  three  straight  lines,  or 
draw  a  circle  around  it  and  write  “Caps”  in  the  margin. 

h.  Italic. — Italic  is  the  sloping  type.  To  indicate  italic,  underscore  with 
a  straight  line.  The  use  of  italic  type  is  discussed  elsewhere. 

c.  Black-face  or  hold-face. — Type  with  a  heavy  black  face  is  called 
bold-face  or  black-face  To  indicate  black-face  or  bold-face  type  under¬ 
score  with  a  wavy  line.  This  type  is  sometimes  used  in  tables  and  headlines, 
and  should  be  used  for  the  volume  number  in  citations  of  literature. 

6.  CAPITALIZATION 

a.  In  a  thesis,  such  words  as  Table,  Figure,  Plate,  Lot,  Plot,  Series,  etc., 
should  be  capitalized.  For  example: 

The  results  given  in  Table  II  have  been  plotted  as  graphs  in  Figure  3  of 
Plate  IV. 

b.  Capitalize  the  first  word  only  in  English  titles  of  publications.  For 
example : 

Types  of  farm  animals. 

c.  In  botanical  and  zoological  matter  capitalize  the  Latin  (scientific) 
names  of  divisions,  orders,  families,  and  genera,  but  not  their  English  deri¬ 
vatives.  For  example: 

Carnivora,  but  carnivores;  Bryophyta,  but  bryophytes. 

d.  Do  not  capitalize  the  names  of  chemical  elements  or  compounds. 

Capitalization  is  difficult  to  treat  with  arbitrary  rules ;  but  capitals 

should  be  used  according  to  a  uniform  style  throughout  a  single  article.  For 
this  reason  a  special  revision  of  the  manuscript  with  the  aim  of  making  ca¬ 
pitalization  uniform  is  necessary. 

All  text-books  on  Composition  give  rules  for  common  uses  of  capitals. 
Consult  a  reference  book  when  you  are  not  sure. 

7.  ITALICS 

Italics  are  used  (a)  to  express  emphasis,  and  (b)  to  set  off  a  title,  pas¬ 
sage,  or  word  from  the  context. 

Indicate  italic  type  in  the  manuscript  by  drawing  one  straight  line  under 
the  letters  or  words  that  are  to  be  italized. 

a.  Italicize  letters  used  to  designate  quantities,  lines,  etc.,  in  algebraic, 
geometrical,  and  similar  matter.  For  example : 

The  product  ac;  the  lines  ah  and  AC;  Ax-\-By-\-C=0. 

b.  In  botanical  and  similar  matter,  italicize  the  scientific  names  of  genera 
and  species,  and  of  genera  alone.  For  example: 

Phaseolus  lunatus;  Phytophthora. 

c.  Italicize  titles  of  publications  when  these  appear  in  the  text.  For 
example : 

Preparation  of  theses  and  other  manuscripts  should  be  consulted  frequently. 
Do  not  italize  the  author’s  name. 
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d.  Unusual  technical  terms,  requiring  formal  definition,  should  be  italic¬ 
ized  the  first  time  they  appear  in  an  article;  when  used  later  they  need  not 
be  italicized. 

e.  Do  not  italicize  the  names  of  chemicals. 

8.  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  must  be  employed  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Where  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  use  another  system, 
equivalent  values  expressed  in  units  of  the  other  system  may  be  given  in 
parentheses. 

Commodities  or  articles  from  other  countries  or  manufactured  with 
machinery  from  the  United  States  may  be  designated  with  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures  commonly  used  in  such  country,  provided  they  are 
being  considered  in  the  original  units.  Observe  the  following:  • 

A  2  by  12  inch,  tanguile  plank,  2  meters  long.  (Lumber  sawed  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands  with  United  States  machinery.) 

One  3-foot  rule. 

One  50-yard  bolt  of  cheese  cloth.  (Imported  material.) 

Three  meters  of  cheese  cloth.  (Meaning  that  the  original  package  has  been 
broken. ) 

One  %  by  4  inch  bolt  with  nut  having  1/16-inch  thread. 

» 

Measures  of  weight  or  volume  based  on  the  English  system  are  not 
allowed  to  be  sold,  and  no  balances  graduated  on  the  beam  in  the  English 
system  of  weights  are  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  therefore, 
the  metric  system  must  be  used  in  designating  ordinary  weights,  lengths,  and 
volumes.  But  testing  machines  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  gra¬ 
duated  to  read  in  pounds  may  be  used,  and  the  results  thereof  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  same  units;  both  the  metric  and  English  values  should  be  given 
in  publications.  In  the  text  the  latter  must  be  placed  in  parentheses. 

Names  of  weights  and  measures  are  abbreviated  only  in  tables.  The  ab¬ 
breviation  “kg.”  should  not  Le  used  for  “kilogram”  in  the  text. 

Tables  of  equivalent  weights  and  measures  can  be  found  in  the  booklet 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Science  (1908),  Order  No.  431;  in  Weights  and 
Measures  Pamphlet,  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  (1910) ;  and  in  Bureau  of 
Printing  Desk  Book  (1910),  page  105  et  seq.  More  extended  tables  are 
given  in  Circular  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington 
(1915),  No.  47. 

Temperatures  must  be  expressed  in  degrees  centigrade.  The  equivalent 
in  the  Fahrenheit  or  another  system,  may  be  given  in  parentheses  if  desired. 
For  example: 

10.2°  C.,  100°  C.  (212°F.) . 

9.  NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS 

Names  of  plants. — A  complete  plant  name  should  include  the  name  of 
the  genus  in  italics,  the  name  of  the  species  in  italics,  the  abbreviated  designa- 
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tion  in  roman  of  the  person  who  named  the  plant,  the  common  name  of  the 
plant  in  roman  enclosed  in  parentheses,  and  the  name  of  the  family  in  ro¬ 
man.  For  example: 

Oryza  satina  Linn.  (rice).  Gramineae. 

Shorea  polysperma  Merr.  (tanguile).  Dipterocarpaceae. 

Hemileia  vastatrix  Berk,  and  Br.  (coffee  rust).  Pucciniaceae. 

Frequently  the  family  name  need  not  be  given;  especially  if  the  plant  is 
well-known,  and  if  the  article  does  not  deal  with  systematic  botany. 

The  common  name  is  used  in  referring  to  very  well-known  plants,  such 
as  rice,  coconut,  and  sugar  cane.  In  this  case  it  is  advisable  to  enclose  the 
scientific  name  in  parentheses.  For  example: 

The  experiments  described  in  this  paper  deal  with  the  growth  of  rice  ( Oryza 
sativa  Linn.)  when  supplied  . 

In  papers  dealing  with  agriculture,  the  scientific  name  need  not  be  re¬ 
peated;  after  giving  the  scientific  name  once,  the  plant  may  be  referred  to 
in  the  rest  of  the  article  by  its  common  name.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
generic  name  is  always  capitalized,  and  the  specific  name  is  never  capitalized. 

Names  of  animals. — In  articles  on  zoology  or  one  of  its  branches,  such 
as  entomology,  names  of  animals  are  given  in  a  form  similar  to  that  used  for 
plant  names.  For  example: 

Agromyza  destructor  Malloch.  (bean  fly).  Order  Diptera,  family  Agromy- 
zidae. 

Bubalus  bubalis  Lyd.  (carabao).  Bovidae. 

Equus  caballus  Linn,  (horse).  Equidae. 

In  articles  on  agriculture  common  and  well-known  kinds  of  animals  are 
referred  to  by  their  common  names ;  the  complete  scientific  name  is  given 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  article  or  it  may  be  omitted  entirely.  For 
example : 

Berkshire  swine;  carabao;  cattle;  horse;  barred  Plymouth  Rock  fowls. 

10.  TABLES 

The  first  step  in  the  analysis  of  experimental  data  is  to  arrange  them 
in  the  form  of  tables.  This  part  of  the  work  will  usually  require  a  great 
deal  of  study  before  the  best  schemes  for  bringing  out  relations  are  found. 
A  large  part  of  the  work  of  interpretation  of  the  data  will  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  when  well-arranged  tables  have  been  made. 

Form  of  Tables 

Each  table  should  be  a  unit.  Do  not  attempt  to  bring  out  in  a  single 
table  several  comparisons  of  very  different  kinds.  Avoid  very  large  tables; 
they  are  confusing. 

Arrange  the  form  of  the  table  to  secure  greatest  clearness.  For  each 
kind  of  comparison  of  data,  there  is  usually  one  form  of  table  which  brings 
out  the  comparison  most  clearly  and  systematically.  In  addition  to  the  ab¬ 
solute  figures  representing  original  observations,  the  table  should,  as  a  rule, 
include  percentages,  ratios,  totals,  averages,  etc.;  the  latter  are  of  great  value 
in  making  comparisons. 
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Check  the  accuracy  of  the  data  in  each  table.  Each  item  in  the  table 
should  be  checked  for  correctness. 

If  possible,  the  table  should  be  so  compiled  as  to  fit  the  page  of  the  journal. 

If  a  table  require  a  larger  sheet  than  that  used  for  the  text,  the  sheet 
may  be  folded  and  inserted  in  place  as  one  of  the  manuscript  pages.  If  a 
sheet  bearing  a  table  be  entirely  too  large  to  be  inserted  in  place  it  may  be 
kept  separate  (do  not  roll  it)  ;  and  the  place  for  each  table  clearly  indicated 
in  the  text,  thus: 

(Insert  Table  I) 

Each  individual  table  should  be  typewritten  upon  a  separate  sheet  of 
paper.  This  is  necessary  to  facilitate  printing. 

Sample  tables  are  given  on  page  14.  The  general  form  of  tables  should 
be  like  that  used  in  the  Philippine  Journal  of  Science.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  prepare  each  table  in  exactly  the  proper  form. 

Note  the  way  in  which  the  heading  is  made.  The  word  Table  is  followed 
by  a  roman  numeral4  5  and  period.  A  dash  ( — )  follows  the  period,  and  this, 
is  followed  on  the  same  line  by  the  legend  or  description  of  the  table;  only 
the  first  word  and  proper  names  are  capitalized.  Each  word  of  the  legend 
is  underscored  with  a  single  straight  line  to  indicate  italic  type  to  the  printer. 
The  legend  should  be  complete,  and  broad  enough  to  include  all  the  data  in 
the  table ;  make  it  definite — allow  only  one  meaning.  The  legend  should 
make  the  table  self-explanatory. 

The  box-heads,  which  are  the  heads  in  the  columns  in  a  ruled  table,, 
appear  in  ordinary  type  followed  by  periods.  Observe  that  the  units  of 
measurement  are  given  below  the  line  under  the  box-heads.  For  example, 
in  the  first  column,  cm.  (underscored  to  indicate  italics)  appears  below  the 
line  under  the  box-head  “Spacing.”  And  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  columns 
kg.  (the  abbreviation 6  for  kilograms)  appears  below  the  line  under  the 
box-heads.  Words  and  numbers  in  the  body  of  the  table  appear  in  ordinary 
type  and  should  not  be  followed  by  periods,  except  in  special  cases.  Observe 
that  explanatory  footnotes  to  tables  are  indicated  by  means  of  small  super¬ 
script  letters  placed  after  the  words  or  numbers  to  which  they  refer. 7 

In  columns  representing  totals,  averages,  percentages,  and  generaliza¬ 
tions,  italic  and  black-face  figures  may  be  used  if  desired  to  set  off  the 
various  classes  of  results. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  as  few  cross  rules  (fine  lines)  as  possible 
are  used.  A  cross  rule  is  necessary  at  the  top  of  the  table;  another  is  needed 
below  the  box-heads;  and  a  third  is  needed  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  Any 
additional  cross  rules  increase  the  cost  of  printing. 

References  to  tables  should  be  made  by  number.  For  example: 

By  reference  to  Table  X;  Table  VI  shows. 


4  Tables  should  be  numbered  consecutively  throughout  an  article. 

c  Use  standard  abbreviations.  Note  abbreviations  found  in  the  Philippine  Journal 
of  Science,  or  consult  a  large  dictionary.  Observe  the  following :  centimeters — cm. ; 

cubic — cu. ;  grams — g.  or  gm. ;  hours — hr. ;  kilograms — kg. ;  kilometers — km. ;  millimeters — 
mm. ;  milligrams — mg. ;  meters — m. ;  cubic  centimeters — cc. 

'  A  superscript  (or  superior)  letter  is  a  small  letter  placed  at  the  top  of  the  line  as. 
“c”  in  “0.35c”. 
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Examples  of  Tables 

Table  II. — Relation  of  spacing  to  character  and  yield  of  rice  ( variety  number  663) 
grown  from  June  15  to  November  15,  1915. 


Spacing. 

Number  of 
culms  per 
plant. 

1 

Height  of 
plants.8 

Yield  of  rough 
rice  per  square 
meter. 

Yield  of  straw  per 
square  meter. 

cm. 

cm. 

kg. 

kg. 

10  *  10 

3.0 

126 

0.44 

0.32 

10  x  15 

3.6 

128 

0.39 

0.28 

0Z  X  SI 

4.7 

129 

0.28 

0.33 

20  x  20 

5.2 

(°) 

0.20 

0.35  c 

25  x  25 

6.3 

127 

0.19 

0.38 

a  Height  data  were  obtained  at  the  time  of  flowering. 
b  Not  determined, 
c  Approximate  only. 


Table  V. — Principal  export  crops  of  the  Philippine  Islands:  Area  of  cultivated 
land,  article  of  export,  and  value  of  export,  for  calendar  year  1918. 


1  r 

Crop. 

Area  of 
cultivated 
land. 

Article 

of 

export. 

Value  of  export. 

1 

hectares. 

Abaca  . 

518,000 

Manila  hemp 

PT16,383,100 

Coconuts 

340,000 

Coconut  oil 

63,328,318 

Copra 

10,377,030 

Tobacco 

1 

79,000 

Tobacco  a 

12,685,248 

Sugar  cane  . 

208,000 

Sugar 

31,608,780 

Maguey  .  .  . 

32,800 

Maguey 

3,736,108 

a  Manufactured  and  unmanufactured  tobacco. 

Table  III. — Values  of  the  conductance  ratio  a  at  different  concentrations  for  three 

types  of  salts  at  18°  C. 


Type. 

'^'"'\^Conc’n. 

ExampleT^^^ 

0.001 

normal. 

0.010 

normal. 

0.050 

normal. 

0.100 

normal. 

Uni-univalent . 

KNO  „ 

0.96 

0.92 

0.87 

0.84 

Uni-bivalent  . 

\  BaCl  ,  1 

1  K,SO*  ( 

0.94 

0.87 

0.78 

0.73 

Bi-bivalent  . 

MgSO^ 

0.86 

0.64 

0.47 

0.41 

a  The  conductance  ratio  represents  approximately  the  degree  of  ionization  of  a  salt. 


11.  FOOTNOTES 

Footnotes  should  be  numbered  consecutively  throughout  each  article  and 
indicated  by  superior  arabic  numerals /  placed  after  the  word  or  sentence  to 


'A  superior  numeral  is  one  placed  at  the  top  of  the  line;  as  Equus  2. 
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which  they  refer.  A  footnote*  preceded  by  its  superior  numeral,  should  be 
written  immediately  below  the  line  of  text  to  which  it  refers.  Each  footnote 
should  be  set  off  by  horizontal  lines,  one  above  and  the  other  below  it. 
Sample  of  copy  with  footnote: 

The  maximum  height  for  a  polo  pony  is  lAty  hands.* 1 2 3 4 

1  A  hand  is  10.16  centimeters. 


12.  LITERATURE  CITATIONS 

All  of  the  citations  should  be  placed  in  the  form  of  a  “bibliography”  at 
the  end  of  the  article.  The  reference  number  is  put  in  parentheses  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  footnote  numbers.  For  example: 

The  methods  employed  in  the  calculations  were  the  same  as  those  used  by 

Johnston  (1).  Roxas  (2)  found  that  .  Jacobson  (3,  p.  114)  states  that 

extra  early  maturity  in  rice  is  to  be  had  at  the  expense  of  yield. 

At  the  end  of  the  article  the  citation  appears  as  follows : 

(3)  Jacobson,  H.  O.  Correlative  characters  of  the  rice  plant.  Philippine 
Agricultural  Review  9:  74-119.  1916. 

Responsibility  for  the  accuracy  of  citations  must  rest  with  the  author; 
usually  they  will  not  be  verified  in  the  editorial  revision. 

The  bibliography  should  be  typewritten  upon  a  separate  sheet  of  paper. 

Form  of  Citation 

1.  Arabic  numeral  showing  reference  number.  The  references  should  be 

numbered  consecutively  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given  in  the 
text  of  the  manuscript.  If  the  same  book  or  article  is  referred  to  in 
different  parts  of  manuscript  the  same  reference  number  is  used.  The 
numeral  is  placed  in  parentheses. 

2.  Name  of  the  author  in  caps  and  small  caps.  The  surname  precedes  the 

initials  or  the  given  name.  (Three  lines  placed  below  a  letter  indicate 
that  this  letter  should  be  printed  in  caps;  two  lines  indicate  small 
caps.)  The  author’s  name  must  be  given  exactly  as  it  appears  in  the 
article  cited. 

3.  Title,  complete,  followed  by  a  period.  Only  proper  names  are  capital¬ 

ized,  except  when  the  title  is  in  German. 

4.  Name  of  publication  (journal,  periodical,  or  whatever  it  may  be)  follow¬ 

ed  by  volume  number  in  black-face  type.  (Black-face  type  is  indicat¬ 
ed  by  underlining  the  volume  number  with  a  single  wavy  line.)  After 
the  volume  number  should  be  placed  a  colon,  and  following  this  the 
page  numbers.  The  number  of  the  first  page  should  be  followed  by 
a  dash  (or  hyphen)  which  should  be  followed  by  the  number  of  the 
last  page  in  the  article.  A  period  is  placed  after  the  number  of  the 
last  page.  Names  of  societies,  organizations,  and  journals  should  be 
given  in  full.  Do  not  abbreviate.  Proper  abbreviations  will  be  made 
by  the  editor.  When  a  periodical  is  issued  in  two  or  more  separate 
series,  the  series  number  is  placed  in  light-face  type  before  the  volume 
number.  It  is  followed  by  a  colon. 
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5.  Number  of  figures  and  plates.  Example:  PI.  1-5,  fig.  1-9.  (Note  that 

italic  type  is  used  for  these  abbreviations.)  (The  number  of  figures  and 
plates  are  usually  given  only  in  citing  work  dealing  with  descriptive 
science,  as  for  example,  taxonomic  botany.) 

6.  Date  of  publication  of  the  article. 

Examples  of  Citations  y 

( 1 )  Livingston,  B.  E.  The  choosing  of  a  problem  for  research  in  plant  physio¬ 
logy.  Plant  World  15:  73-82.  1912. 

(Note  that  this  is  a  citation  of  an  article  in  a  periodical.) 

(2)  Brown,  William  H.,  and  Fischer,  Arthur  F,  Philippine  bamboos.  Philip¬ 

pine  Bureau  of  Forestry  Bulletin  15:  1-32.  PI.  1-33.  1918. 

(A  bureau  bulletin.  Note  that  the  number  is  in  ordinary  roman  type.) 

(3)  Plumb,  Charles  S.  Types  and  breeds  of  farm  animals.  563  pp.  Boston, 

1906. 

(This  is  the  form  of  book  citation.) 

(4)  Noyes,  A.  A.,  and  Falk,  K.  G.  The  properties  of  salt  solutions  in  relation 

to  the  ionic  theory.  III.  Electrical  conductance.  Journal  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Chemical  Society  34:  454-485.  1912. 

(An  article  in  a  periodical.) 

(5)  Reynolds,  M.  II.  Veterinary  studies  for  agricultural  students.  290  pp. 

New  York,  1912. 

( A  book. ) 

(6)  Kelley,  W.  P.  Ammonification  and  nitrification  in  Hawaiian  soils.  Hawaii 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  37 :  1-52.  1915. 

(An  experiment  station  bulletin.) 

(7)  Dorset,  M.,  McBryde,  C.  N.,  Niles,  W.  B.,  and  Rietz,  J.  H.  Investigations 

concerning  the  sources  and  channnels  of  infection  in  hog  cholera.  Journal 
of  Agricultural  Research  13:  101-131.  1918. 

(An  article  in  a  periodical.) 

(8)  Conn,  H.  J.  Future  methods  of  soil  bacteriological  investigations.  Central- 

blatt  flir  Bakteriologie  und  Parasitenkunde  2:25:  454-457.  1910. 

(Note  the  series  number  “2”.) 

(9)  Jost,  Ludwig.  Lectures  on  plant  physiology.  Translated  by  R.  J.  H.  Gibson. 

564  pp.  Oxford,  1907. 

(A  translation.) 

(10)  Foxworthy,  F.  W.  Philippine  gymnosperms.  Philippine  Journal  of  Science, 

Section  C,  6:  149-177.  1911. 

(11)  Woolley,  Edwin  C.  Handbook  of  composition.  239  pp.  Boston,  1909. 

(12)  Pavlov,  P.  N.  Molecular  state  of  pure  liquids.  J.  Russ.  Phvs.  Chem.  Soc. 

48:  1175-1196.  1916.  Cited  in  Chemical  Abstracts  11:  1583-1584.  1917. 

(A  citation  which  is  taken  from  an  abstract  journal,  such  as  Chemical 
Abstracts,  or  Experiment  Station  Record,  or  from  any  publication 
other  than  the  original,  must  clearly  show  the  source.) 

(13)  Back,  E.  A.  Danger  of  introducing  fruit  flies  in  the  United  States.  Year¬ 

book  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  1917:  185-196.  1918. 

(14)  Baker,  C.  F.  Hevea  versus  fungi.  Gardens’  Bulletin,  Singapore,  8:  9-13. 

1919. 

(15)  Anonymous.  Statistical  bulletin  No.  1  (devoted  to  the  commercial  and 

industrial  development  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  compiled  from  official 
returns  and  other  sources).  119  pp.  Philippine  Bureau  of  Commerce 
and  Industry,  Manila,  1918. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  style  of  citation  here  described  is  not  the  same  as  that 
now  used  by  the  Philippine  Journal  of  Science.  The  first  citation  would  be  transliterated 
in  that  journal  in  the  following  form:  ,  . 

(1)  LIVINGSTON,  B.  E.  The  choosing  of  a  problem  for  research  in  plant  physio¬ 
logy.  Plant  World  15  (1912)  73-82. 
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Quotations  and  Abstracts 

Direct  quotations  should  preserve  the  exact  words  of  the  original,  in¬ 
cluding  errors  and  all  details  of  spelling,  capitalization,  and  punctuation, 
and  should  be  single-spaced  in  the  typewritten  copy.  Quotation  marks  must 
enclose  each  quotation.  Corrections  or  remarks  used  by  the  one  who  quotes 
must  be  placed  in  brackets.  Omissions  must  be  indicated;  this  may  be  done 
by  a  series  of  dots  or  periods. 

References  to  cited  works  are  usually  made  in  the  form  of  abstracts. 
In  an  abstract  the  ideas  are  summarized  and  expressed  in  words  that  are 
different  from  those  used  in  the  original  publication.  Always  give  credit 
for  ideas  taken  directly  from  any  publication.  This  may  be  done  as  in  the 
following  examples : 

Boynton  (1)  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that . Wester  (2)  states  that . 

Brown  (3)  concluded  that  .  Baker  (4)  expressed  the  idea  that  . 

Citations  of  these  articles  must  appear  in  your  bibliography.  Observe 
that  these  are  indirect  quotations,  which  are  not  to  be  enclosed  within  quo¬ 
tation  marks. 

Remember  that  plagiarism,  or  literary  stealing — that  is,  using  as  one’s 
own,  the  words,  ideas,  etc.,  of  another  person — is  considered  dishonorable,  in 
fact  a  crime,  in  the  literary  as  well  as  in  the  scientific  world. 

Examination  of  the  original  sources  of  many  quotations  in  manuscripts 
has  shown  that  numerous  errors  are  made  in  copying  printed  matter.  The 
author  should  carefully  compare  the  typewritten  copy  with  the  original 
printed  matter. 

13.  PREPARATION  OF  AN  ANALYTICAL  OUTLINE,  SHOWING  HEADINGS  ONLY,  AND 
INDICATION  OF  CENTER-HEADS  AND  SIDE-HEADS 

Before  the  manuscript  can  be  sent  to  the  printer  it  is  necessary  that  all 
details  of  style  be  indicated  by  the  author  or  by  the  editor.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  style  of  type  for  center-heads  and  side-heads  be  shown. 
A  center-head  is  a  heading  that  is  placed  at  equal  distances  from  both  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  page  or  column;  a  side-head  is  a  headline  placed  at  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  page  or  column.  Headlines  are  used  to  show  the  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  an  article.  The  work  of  preparing  correct  headlines  will  be 
greatly  simplified  if  an  analytical  outline  of  the  thesis  or  article  be  prepared, 
and  it  is  required  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  that  each  student  thesis  or 
paper  be  accompanied  by  such  an  outline.  The  outline  here  referred  to  is 
not  the  one  used  as  a  basis  for  writing  the  thesis,  but  is  an  outline  to  be 
used  in  preparing  center-heads  and  side-heads. 

A  sample  outline. — The  outline  which  follows  will  serve  as  an  example 
showing  the  form  to  be  used  in  preparing  an  analytical  outline.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  principal  divisions  are  indicated  by  the  roman  numerals, 
I,  II,  III,  etc.,  and  are  begun  at  the  left-hand  margin  of  the  paper.  The 
subdivisions  of  the  principal  divisions  are  preceded  by  the  arabic  numerals, 
1,  2,  3,  etc.,  and  are  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  principal  divisions.  Smaller 
subdivisions  are  preceded  by  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  and  are  placed  on  the 
page  farther  to  the  right.  It  is  important  that  the  analytical  outline  follow 
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this  style  in  all  essentials.  The  outline  may,  of  course,  be  shortened  or  ex¬ 
panded  to  suit  a  given  thesis. 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

II.  METHODS 

III.  EXPERIMENTS  AND  RESULTS 

1.  YIELDS  OF  STRAW 

2.  YIELDS  OF  GRAIN 

IV.  DISCUSSION  OF  RESULTS 

1.  COMPARISON  OF  YIELD  DATA 

2.  RELATION  OF  YIELDS  TO  CLIMATE 

a.  Temperature. 

b.  Rainfall. 

c.  Evaporation. 

V.  SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS 

VI.  ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

VII.  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Use  of  the  outline  in  revising  center-heads  and  side-heads. — The  analy¬ 
tical  outline,  prepared  as  described  above,  is  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  revis¬ 
ing  center-heads,  and  side-heads. 

The  principal  divisions  of  the  thesis,  which  are  indicated  in  the  sample 
outline  by  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI  and  VII,  are  printed  as  center-heads  in  large 
capital  letters  (caps)  of  a  size  slightly  smaller  than  the  type  used  in  the 
text.10  In  the  manuscript  the  center-heads  of  these  divisions  should  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  roman  numerals,  and  typewritten  in  capital  letters  in  the  center  of 
the  page  equally  distant  from  both  margins  of  the  page. 

Caps  should  be  indicated  in  the  manuscript  by  drawing  three  straight 
lines  under  each  word.  For  example: 

III.  EXPERIMENTS  AND  RESULTS 


This  will  be  printed: 

III.  EXPERIMENTS  AND  RESULTS 

The  subdivisions  of  the  principal  divisions,  which  are  indicated  in  the 
sample  outline  by  1,  2,  etc.,  preceded  by  arabic  numerals  1,  2,  etc.,  are  printed 
in  small  caps  as  center-heads.  In  the  manuscript  the  center-heads  of  these 
subdivisions  should  be  typewritten  in  capitals  in  the  center  of  the  page  and 
be  preceded  by  arabic  numerals  1,  2,  etc.  They  should  be  underscored  with 
two  straight  lines  to  indicate  small  caps  to  the  printer.  For  example: 

1.  COMPARISON  OF  YIELD  DATA 
This  will  be  printed: 


1.  COMPARISON  OF  YIELD  DATA 

The  still  smaller  subdivisions,  which  are  indicated  in  the  sample  outline 
by  a,  b,  etc.,  are  preceded  by  a,  b,  etc.,  and  printed  as  side-heads  (paragraph 
heads)  in  italics.  In  the  manuscript  these  heads  should  be  typewritten  at 
the  beginning  of  the  paragraph;  only  the  first  word  and  proper  names  should 
begin  with  capitals.  They  should  be  preceded  by  a,  b,  etc.,  and  should  be 
followed  by  a  period  and  a  dash.  The  side-head  is  run  in — that  is,  run 


i°  Type  for  the  text  is  10  point,  that  for  center-heads  is  8  point. 
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together  in  a  continuous  line  with  the  paragraph  to  which  it  belongs.  A 
single  straight  line  should  be  drawn  under  these  side-heads  to  indicate  italics. 
For  example: 

a.  Temperature. — An  examination  of  the  data  presented  in  Table  VI 
shows  that  the  growth  of  this  crop  is  closely  correlated  with .... 

This  will  be  printed: 

a.  Temperature. — An  examination  of  the  data  presented  in  Table  VI 
shows  that  the  growth  of  this  crop  is  closely  correlated  with .... 

Summary  of  style  of  center-heads  and  side-heads. — The  following  out¬ 
line  gives  a  summary  of  the  form  to  be  used  in  center-heads  and  side-heads. 
I.  CAPS  (CENTER  HEAD).  (8  POINT) 

1.  SMALL  CAPS  (CENTER  SUB-HEAD)  (NUMBERED  1,  2,  3.  ETC.)  (8  POINT). 
a.  Italics.  ( side-head )  ( lettered  a,  b,  etc.)  {10  Point ) 


INTRODUCTION  . 

CONCLUSION  . 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  .... 


CENTER,  CAPS,  8  PT. 


14.  ILLUSTRATIONS 

a.  Zinc  etchings . — These  are  used  for  graphs,  diagrams,  line-drawings, 
and  all  other  black-and-white  drawings  that  do  not  have  very  fine  lines  or 
extremely  small  dots.  Drawings  should  be  made  in  a  manner  that  will  allow 
their  reproduction  by  this  method.  In  preparing  drawings,  use  a  pure 
white  paper  or  card-board,  and  black,  water-proof  India  Ink.  If  shading 
be  desired,  it  should  be  done  by  means  of  dots  or  black  lines.  Fine  shading 
or  very  fine  lines  and  cannot  be  reproduced.  Many  of  the  best  drawings  are 
mere  outlines,  made  with  very  few  lines.  For  examples  of  satisfactory  draw¬ 
ings  reproduced  by  this  process,  see  Professor  Reinking’s  Philippine  econo¬ 
mic-plant  diseases.12  The  original  drawings  should  be  made  usually  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  desired  reproduction.  Drawings  for  the  Philippine 
Agriculturist,  as  a  rule  will  be  used  as  page-size  plates  which  appear  at 
the  end  of  the  article. K'  Each  plate  may  include  several  figures.  The  size 
of  the  plate  will  be  approximately  12  by  18  centimeters.  The  original 
drawing  should  be  made  in  about  these  proportions  of  length  and  width ; 
it  may  be  24  by  36  centimeters,  or  48  by  72  centimeters.  These  proportions 
should  be  used  whatever  the  reduction  may  be.  If  separate  figures  are  to 
be  grouped  in  a  plate,  paste  the  separate  figures  on  stiff  white  cardboard, 
and  paste  figure  numbers  and  explanatory  letters  in  proper  places. 

An  illustration  printed  on  the  same  page  as  the  text  (that  is,  with  the 
text  material  above,  below’,  or  beside  it)  is  called  a  “text  figure”.  All  of  the 
drawings  in  Professor  Reinking’s  publication,  just  referred  to,  are  text 
figures. 


12  Reinking,  Otto  A..  Philippine  economic-plant  diseases.  Philippine  Journal  of 

Science,  Section  A.  13:  165-216;  217-264.  1918. 

13  For  satisfactory  full-page  plates,  see  Plates  I,  II,  and  III,  in:  Otanes  y  Quesales, 

Faustino,  The  bean  fly.  Philippine  Agriculturist  7:  1-27.  PI.  1-5.  1918. 
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Graphs  should  be  made  with  water-proof  black  India  ink  on  white  paper 
or  on  coordinate  paper  ruled  with  blue  lines.  In  the  reproduction',  blue  lines 
will  be  “screened”  out,  leaving  only  the  black  ink  lines.  Any  coordinate 
lines  that  are  required  in  the  reproduction  must  be  drawn  in  black  ink. 
Coordinate  papers  ruled  with  green,  red,  or  yellow  lines  are  usually  unsatis¬ 
factory.  If  the  graph  must  be  drawn  on  such  paper,  it  should  be  transfer¬ 
red  to  white  paper  before  being  submitted. 

b.  Half-tones. — These  are  used  for  photographs.54  The  photograph  for 
copy  preferably  should  be  a  glossy  print  with  fine  details  and  pronounced 
contrasts.  It  should  be  flat  and  unmounted.  Photographs  should  not  be 
trimmed,  nor  should  they  be  written  on.  In  many  kinds  of  experimental 
work,  photographs  are  unnecessary. 

Preparation  of  copy. — The  plate  number  and  directions  for  reduction 
should  be  written  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  attached  with  paste  near  the 
margin  on  the  copy  for  the  plate.  A  complete  list  of  plates  and  figures,  with 
legends  or  descriptions,  should  be  given  at  the  end  of  each  article. 15 

In  the  text  the  plates  and  figures  should  be  referred  to  by  number,  ro¬ 
man  for  plates  and  arabic  for  figures;  and  the  words  plate  and  figure  should 
be  capitalized.  For  example: 

Examination  of  Figure  5  of  Plate  IV  shows  that  . 
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14  For  examples  of  half-tones  see  Professor  Reinking’s  publication.  Examination 
of  a  half-tone  with  a  hand-lens  will  show  that  the  picture  is  broken  up  into  minute  dots. 

”  For  examples,  examine  articles  in  the  Philippine  Journal  of  Science. 


